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he Organizational Revolution 
k 


[k. Esy: All of us are swamped with the claims of organization. 
are church members, members of PTA’s, of unions, co-ops, col- 
alumni associations. We are besieged with requests for our money, 
our moral and political support. For the first time we have a 
y which focuses attention on the problems of organization and 
relation of members to their organizations. This study was done 
?rofessor Kenneth Boulding of the University of Michigan. It is 
ed The Organizational Revolution.’ It was done under the spon- 
hip of the National Council of Churches. This study contributes 
iderable light and some heat to our understanding of the day-to- 
working of organizations. 

ere with me to comment upon this study and to add their own 
onal experiences are Nelson Cruikshank, Social Security director 
he American Federation of Labor, a Methodist; Jerry Voorhis, 
tive director of the Co-operative League of the U.S.A., an Epis- 
‘lian; and Charles P. Taft, a Cincinnati lawyer and chairman of 
Department of Church in Economic Life of the National Council 
‘hurches, an Episcopalian. 

suikshank, you have read the book, and you have lived a long 
m organizations. What do you think about this problem? 


mx. CrurksHank: I thought it was a very exciting book. But I do 
chink that the problem is quite as new as Boulding indicates by 
‘itle of it, The Organizational Revolution. As he himself points 
ll of us are members of a family, and that is the oldest organiza- 
there is. But he does point out that a great problem arises out 
ne attempt in our modern and complex society to extend the 
iques of family relationships into these more difficult and 
mg problems. 


. Esy: Now, Voorhis, you have also lived a long life in organiza- 
. You have been a member of Congress. What is in your heart? 


2. Voorts: To begin with, I would agree with Cruikshank that 
not think this problem is half as new as this book tends to in- 
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dicate. I think the need for belonging is one of the very basic 
urges of people. We all feel that need to belong to a group in y 
we can have some meaning and significance. And I think the 
for that has increased with modern conditions. 


Mr. Esy: And, Taft, you were a member of the committee v 
sponsored this study, and you participated in the Rounp Tasr 
March 1, when we discussed the relation between ethics and econo 
This is a continuation of that discussion. Why not bring us up to 


Mr. Tarr: I would say, first, that there is one question whi 
going to be raised by many in reading this book, as well as so 
the other books in the study, and that is whether the churches 
any business considering the problem of organization at all 
cially when it gets into all the economics that is in Boulding’s 
all the ways that are affected by what we do when we try to 
our living. But the churches seem to have no doubts about it—Jev 
Catholic, or Protestant. Miscellaneous laymen have objected sa 
times; they have set up organizations sometimes to do so. Never 
less, public issues and business problems and professional con 
certainly raise moral and ethical and religious questions. The 
problem is how the churches ought to deal with them. It is a q 
tion of methods. Now, the Department of the Church in Econo 
Life of the Federal Council, which now has moved into the Nati: 
Council, was formed in 1947 to give consideration to that kinc 
question. It had a crusading spirit in the past, before that time, ait 
at helping the underdog. Now there are not so many underdogs, 
it is an effort to find out what kinds of questions keep all working 
and workingwomen—rich and poor—awake nights, or ought to k 
them awake nights; and then to see what the churches can do abou 

We really do not know too much about the basic facts here. 
persuaded the Rockefeller Foundation of that, and they gave u 
hundred thousand dollars to do this research study. It looked rai 
theoretical, but the outcome has certainly been brilliantly succes: 
as Cruikshank has just said. It turns out that there has not been m 
contact or collaboration between economists or theologians. We 
not know why businessmen make the decisions they do. We do 
know why people work, really. Nobody has looked at the effect 
our values of this great increase in the standard of living; and 1 
is what we discussed on March 1. 
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sounds a little intellectual and yet it is basic. It also will give 
direct help to those who are looking for a good men’s work 
cam in the churches. The relation of men’s work to the work 
se church now is usually that of raising money for the church. 
gives a little different emphasis. It is something different from 
| we can do for the church and what the church can do to help 
le on the questions that really disturb them. 
© discussed the first volume before. This is the second one. A 
one has been published, in May, which will, no doubt, be dis- 
dd at a later time. This problem of organization affects the 
ches directly because the church operates as an organization in 
y highly competitive field in which there is expert use of organiz- 
chniques. So, there is good reason for going into this kind of 
estion. All these are not imagined in the study. They are real 
ch problems, real programs that try to see what the facts are, 
list them carefully, and then try to apply our Christian ethic 
_ we get through. 


.. Esy: Voorhis, you are also on the commission and you know 
ook. What do you think about it? 


.. Vooruis: Just in a brief word, I think that Boulding has done 
at service in waking us up to think and be concerned about the 
m of concentrated power that undoubtedly exists in great or- 
vations. But I think that this is directly related to the extent to 
membership in these organizations is compulsory or to the 
that the organization, which Boulding carries clear back to 
otalitarian state, has absolute power over people. And I think 
the book neglects the constructive side of organizations, which, 
} they are voluntary, can become the major antidote to com- 
m or fascism and can give the basic opportunity to Christian 
to form relationships of Christian mutual aid and brotherhood 
themselves. I think that this needs much more emphasis. 


, Esy: In other words, you think that we live in them and that 
grow in that experience. 


. CrurxsHank: I agree with that thoroughly. It is not only the 
at of this book and the very important problems that it addresses 
ito but its very form and approach that are exciting. This is a 
that not only is going to cause—in fact, is causing—a lot of 
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discussion but is unique in that it contains discussion within the 
covers. There are three parts of the book, and it is unique tha 
third part contains some very sharp criticism of other people. 
As a matter of fact, I think that one might say that if the 
had done nothing else—and it has done many other things—it 
justify itself by containing that very remarkable critique by Rei 
Niebuhr, who takes a position opposite to Boulding’s main 


Mr. Esy: You know, I sort of like that. To kind of steal a 
crack that is used by many advertisers, would you say that “somet 


new has been added”? 
Mr. CrurksHANK: Yes, indeed! 


Mr. Expy: Now, let us get down into the heart of this thing, 
the real problem that we have before us. We have organizations. 
are agreed that we are in them. We are agreed that the stud 
them is relevant. Now let us ask ourselves how they happen t 
and what our relation to them is. 


Mr. Vooruts: On this I disagree with Boulding. He claims tha 
main reason we had this organizational revolution, as he calls 
that people learned better techniques of organizing. With this 
not agree. I think that the main reason we got these organizations 
that there was great need for them. 


Mr. Esy: In other words, you are disagreeing. Now, would 
tell me what you mean by “techniques” here? That is a big 


Mr. Vooruts: What Boulding has reference to is the conveni 
of the long-distance telephone, the techniques of money-raising, 
professional organizer, and things like this. I think that the nee 
great masses of people to protect themselves against concentr 
power, for example, and the need of people to try to solve by 
action problems which they could not solve individually, which 
been intensified in the modern world, are much more impor 
causes for the very thing that Boulding describes as happening. 


Mr. Esy: Come in, Taft. 


Mr. Tarr: I would say that, while Boulding has perhaps gone 
far in laying the whole origin of the modern increase in organiza 
on techniques, I think you have to admit that when the YMC 
vented, for instance, the process of money-raising on the scale 
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ow do it (they invented the method, the cards and all that), it 
d way beyond any particular need. It is now picked up by 
nizations that maybe can use some money, but not as much as 
get; and you have that problem, certainly very keenly, in the 
¢ health field, where one organization may take much more 
zy out of the community than is justified by the importance of 
one thing as compared to other kinds of health needs within 
sommunity. 


.. CrurksHANK: Yes. I think that Boulding has made a contribu- 
o thought about organizations, the great welter of organizations, 
aave caught us all, as Eby said at the outset. Just how much has 
a because of the fact that there are telephones, mimeographs, 
ing presses, and all those ways of reaching people, I do not know. 
{ agree essentially with Voorhis that organizations really arise 
ponse to need. The working people, for example, found them- 
s, after the Industrial Revolution, caught up in a great indus- 
plant that was impersonal. They lost the meaning of their job; 
is taken away from them; and they needed to belong to some- 
in which they felt they were a part of the economic life. They 
td to feel that their everyday activities were not dictated to them 
the outside without their having a share in determining them. 
out of that basic need grew labor organizations in this country. 


. Esy: You know what intrigues me, gentlemen? You are dis- 
jing with Boulding, and you are disagreeing almost as partici- 
in organizations. If I were not a professor, I would ask this 
ion: Is that so because Boulding is a professor, and you are in 
ough and tumble? 


pb larr: Well, I... 
. Vooruis: I Chit ic. 
, Esy: Taft and then Voorhis. Go ahead. 


. Tarr: I would have to say that I am on his side, on the whole. 
ak that the size and the extent of organization have started to 
the family, which is our basic element of organization. It cer- 
has created hierarchies—that is, those in authority and those who 
bordinate. And that is what creates friction between people and 
s all sorts of personal.and human problems of frustration. If 
vant to know why we have more neurotics, I think it is largely 
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because there are more people who are frustrated within org: 
tions today as compared to seventy years ago. 


Mr. Esy: Voorhis. 


Mr. Vooruis: Of course, you have to get membership participa 
and you have to get significant control, which is what the co-ops 
tempt to get by the one-member—one-vote principle. But I think 
the main point where I am disagreeing is that Boulding tries to 
all the way from the organization in the sense of a totalitarian s 
clear down through other kinds of organizations. And I think 
there is a fundamental distinction to be made between a compul 
organization with power over people and a voluntary one that gr 
up out of people; and in the second case there, this is the very t 
nique of democracy. 

The voluntary organization is the antidote to too great power 
the part of the state. It is the people solving problems for themsels 
I think that there is a necessity, of course, to keep these as democri 
organizations and that there is a job to be done to make them 
the democratic process, but I think that it can be done. 


Mr. Esy: Now, that is fine. 


Mr. CruiksHank: I could not agree more with Voorhis. Ther 
another element, though, that I think Boulding does leave out 
pointing out that this, as he claims, is something quite new and 
lating it to the point in time at which the organizations began 
grow so rapidly. He leaves out the fact that there were great press 
for organization but that they were held behind certain legal 
strictions. Was it not about 1920, for example, that it became 
whether a person had a legal right to participate in a co-operati 


Mr. Vooruis: That is right. 


Mr. CrurksHank: And while there was an established legal 
as early as 1840 for people to join labor unions, it was not until 
that they had a remedy in the court when that right was viol 
And then you had the great upsurge of labor organizations. But 
need was there for a long time, and it was not just because they 
radios and loudspeakers, and so forth, that made that possible. 


Mr. Esy: Go ahead. 
Mr. Tarr: But, of course, then you get to the point where th 
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zation may find that it has to rely on the force of government 
sake sure that it gets its objectives, instead of relying on the force 
ts own objectives. We have just had a strike, for instance, in 
jinnati, in which the union obviously expected the government 
jtervene in the production of aircraft engines. It did not intervene, 
tthe union, in the end, lost the strike. 

think that you would find the same thing true so far as co-opera- 
are concerned, to a degree. I just cannot quite believe that the 
iber of the Ohio Farm Bureau, living in a small community, 
ly has too much influence on the way Murray Lincoln runs the 
-ance company. Now, I am for both of them, and it is the most 
ocratic co-op I know of; but, the minute you get big, you have 
» problems that are not readily solved. 


mz. Vooruts: Well, of course, if a co-operative is controlled by 
nment, it is not a co-operative any more. The very essence of 
the voluntary ingress and egress to the organization. 


. Tart: I did not say “controlled.” I said, “helped by govern- 
+,” because the co-op has certain tax features that are very helpful. 


z. Esy: Gentlemen, I am going to stop this right here. We will 
dis on some other broadcast, and I am going to go on to a dis- 
st of, 5%. 

x. Vooruis: Well, just a moment. Taft has raised three issues 
I certainly have a right to comment on. 


x. Esy: All right, quickly. 


x. Voornis: As far as farm bureau insurance companies are con- 
ed, they are doing about as good a job as any insurance company 
ow, developing policyholder participation through district organi- 
m, and all the rest of it. So far as any tax favoritism for co- 
tives is concerned, that was eliminated by the testimony of Taft’s 
brother in Congress in 1951. 


. Esy: Now the thing that I am interested in going on to is this. 
have introduced a question that concerns us. I mean, are big 
izations antidemocratic? Do they have a tendency to discuss 
shut off the political discussion? In other words, how do we 
fluidity and expression to this? 

x. CruIKsHANK: This matter of bigness is one which frightens 
of people. People today—you hear a lot about it, see a lot about 
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it in editorials, and so forth—talk about “big business,” “big labo 
and all, as if it were a bugaboo to frighten people; and sometimes 
is used that way. But here is the thing. You cannot always ave 
getting a certain amount of bigness. People join an organizati 
because they want to tackle a problem. Now, if the problem is b 
and the problem of the industrial worker in America is big, th 
cannot tackle a big problem by a Thursday afternoon tea socie 
They have to get into a big organization. It is a strange thing tl 
most people think that the other fellow’s organization is too b 
The businessman talks about “big labor,” and the laboring man ta 
about the “big farm organizations,” and so forth. And yet I know, 3 
example, in my own organization, that we do not feel so big a 
powerful. We try to get a lot of things done in Congress that Cc 
gress does not want to do, does not go along with. We do not thi 
that we are big enough in a way, and I suppose other poeple feel t 
same about their organizations. 


Mr. Esy: In other words, you are telling which shoe the foot is” 
here, or the other way around. 


Mr. Tart: I think I would only point out that I am probablyll t 
only one of the three who is sort of on the outside of most of th 
organizations. In politics I have been called a maverick and ev 
thing else, except what I was, which was a Republican. I was a poli 
holder in the Farm Bureau Insurance Company, Voorhis. No 
came around to ask me to participate in that particular insuranc 
am not saying that critically because I am not sure that you 
How in the world does the individual really take part, for exam 
in a decision on foreign policy by the State Department and 
President? 

Now, that is the nub of our democratic process, and just to ass 
it is democratic because the intentions are good and because it work 


so long does not answer the problem now. 
: 


Mr. Esy: That is a pinpointing of the question that I am intere 
in and which I am convinced many of our listeners are conce 
with: How does the individual, in this period of big organization 
complex issues, make himself felt? 


Mr. Vooruis: I want to speak to that. 
Mr. Expy: Go ahead. 
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‘x. Vooruis: I think it depends, first, as I said before, on whether 
have a compulsion with respect to membership. Now, I agree 
1 Taft, that, if you have a government coming along and saying 
you virtually have to belong to a certain organization, it re- 
res the democratic character and makes very much less possible 
participation or the use of it for essentially Christian objectives 
relationships. 
ut I think that you have to maintain self-criticism in the organiza- 
s. I think that there have to be minority voices. I think that there 
ito be opposition within the organization. I think that there have 
je frequent elections. I think that there has to be power in the 
| or district group to affect the decisions at the top, and at least 
the top people have to be responsible and removable by these 
| groups. 
iR. CRUIKsHANK: Those are basic principles, I think, but there are 
irs that relate to certain organizational techniques. Now, my or- 
ization, for example, has something over eight million members. 
composed of fifty thousand local units, and these local units have 
't of autonomy and independence of action themselves. That 
ld make an average of 160 members, roughly, each. There are 
2 smaller, and some larger. But you get into manageable size 
re the voice of the individual member is heard. You keep this 
jocratic principle actually in practice by people attending and 
icipating in the local unit, not in the great eight-million-member- 
thing, but in the little local unit. 


mm. Tarr: But you do have to maintain standards, do you not, from 
center—by either the form of doing things or a constitution? 


m. CRUIKSHANK: Yes. You have to have standards; but there, too, 
have a balance of considerations that arises. Now, some people, 
‘example, criticize the American Federation of Labor because 
ves not crack down on its local units. Well, you cannot have your 
_and eat it, too. You cannot give the autonomy and the independ- 
_ of action, and keep the democratic process alive in the local unit, 


at the same time be cracking down from the top all the time. 


x. Esy: Yes. Now we understand that. 
CruriksHANK: You have a balance there. 


x. Esy: This is a question that I am going to push a little bit 
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harder. These are complex questions. These are questions of econom 
detail. How do you involve the member in this world of complexity 


federal government to the state or to the local community. But 
seems to me that there has to be some measure of that sort of a sta 
ard, some form within your constitution, so that if somebody 
completely contrary to the purposes of the organization down 
line, there is a process for removing him, even though you are 
ing to give them just as much local self-government as you can. 


Mr. CruiksHank: That is right. 


Mr. Vooruts: One way co-operatives do it is by making elev 
million families in the country responsible owners of business. 


Mr. Expy: Yes, now we know how the co-operatives do it, but 
am interested beyond that. 


Mr. Vooruis: All right. 

Mr. Tarr: How about six million stockholders? 
Mr. Voornis: Well, that is not so many. 

Mr. Epsy: Just a minute. Let us forget stockholders. 
Mr. Vooruis: All right. 


Mr. Expy: Let us forget co-operatives. At the present moment I ¢ 
interested in John Doe. I am interested in the person. He has to de 
with fringe issues and his economic questions of pensions—the qut 
tions that he deals with every day. How are you going to make 
understand? How do you do it? 


Mr. CrurksHank: He understands a great deal. He understan 
a great deal more than we give him credit for lots of times, beca 
he is dealing with the things that vitally affect his life. And in a wa 
negotiation, for example, there is a certain delegation of power 
experts, and they deal with just these things that you mention. 

But before it is put into operation, before that agreement is nego 
tiated, it is brought back to the local meeting. Now, it is signifi 
that, while lots of times it is hard to get a good turnout of the me 
bership, you usually get a very good turnout of the membership wh 
an agreement is up for ratification. And they discuss it to the v 
hours of the morning many times. 
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. Vooruis: This is one of the great arts of democracy that has 
pe learned and practiced more and more, of getting meetings of 
ple to help make decisions. It is not an easy problem; it is part of 


job. 
fk. CrurxsHank: That is right. 


fk. Tarr: I think that the thing that has been neglected here in 
discussion, and which is certainly neglected in government ad- 
istration, is the problem of communication from the bottom up. 


{r. Voornis: Right. 


‘x. Tarr: Everyone who is an executive finds it necessary to get 
munication of his plans, his programs, his orders down through 
jorganization. But the neglect, almost universally, is a real test of 
jt is going on at the bottom of the organization. Now, I have 
1 interested in government administration. The White House 
1e most isolated place in Washington. They literally do not know 
is going on in the major departments down the line. 


me. CrurksHaNK: That recalls one of the very striking and very 
fable contributions in this book, it seems to me, where Boulding 
its out the real essential nature of dictatorship. 


x. Tarr: Yes. 


rx. CrurksHank: Both black and red, both kinds. And it is this 
jation from the membership, this nonparticipation on the part of 
sitizen, the desire to accept the short cut, as he says, I think, the 
iness with the method of discussion. .. . 


. Vooruts: The lack of belief in the people’s ability to solve 
own problems. 


a. Tart: The real conviction that he knows what is best for the 
r fellow. 


x. CRuIKsHANK: Right. 


.. Esy: Gentlemen, gentlemen. I am sorry that time flies, but it 
1 tendency to. And we are almost into one of the matters that 
ould discuss before we leave. Our discussion has been somewhat 
e book—there was considerable light and occasionally there 
me heat. The question I am interested in now, as we conclude, 
: How did this contribute to our understanding, our ethical un- 
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derstanding? Did it help or hurt, this organizational revolution, i 
this study? Where are we right now? 


Mr. Vooruis: You mean, did the organizational revolution help it 
the advancement of Christian ideals? 


Mk. Esy: That is right. 


Mr. Vooruis: I think that potentially it can help, and it does, to th 
extent that it gives real dignity to little people and encourages rela 
tionships of mutual aid among them. 


Mr. CrurksHank: Organizations enable the person, the individuz 
member, to enlarge the area of his influence. Now that influence 
be good or bad. 


Mr. Esy: And to do it with people. 
Mr. CrurksHank: Yes, do it with others. 


Mr. Tarr: One of the traditions of the common law was that § 
well-presented advocacy of two opposing viewpoints would bring som 


‘ 


combination of forces that was good, and to a substantial degree om 
ganizations do that. If they are well presented, well organized on bot 
sides of public questions, they can help to produce that; and, on 


other hand, also, in the United States you just do not suppress the i 


ganization. 


Mr. Expy: Now, gentlemen, we have done this in general. Whi 
about some specifics here? 


is that in the effort to support his thesis—which I think is the of 
unfortunate part of his book—Boulding makes a claim, which he sul 
stantiates by quite a lengthy appendix, that labor organizations ha 
not succeeded in providing, through collective bargaining, for theq 


I think that he misses the point there completely, because labor 1 
the United States has not been trying, essentially, to get a largt 
share in the sense that they get more and take away from somebo 
else. The labor organizations have been trying to get more and § 
higher standard of living for their own people. I think that the thi 
that he leaves out is the fact that under the pressures of collective bai 
gaining and the dynamic labor movement in this country, in 
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nomy that is essentially competitive in its nature, they have pushed 
productivity and gotten more not only for themselves but for 


ybody. 


Mfr. Vooruis: And I think that it is important, too, to straighten 
| one point, because Boulding says some things about co-operatives 
t I think just are not true. The main one is that they have made 
nall contribution. But from the point of view of his own thesis— 
= you need organizations to stress and protect the general interest 
vere are a few of the things that co-ops have done. They have made 
vossible for electricity to be brought to rural America. They have 
onalized and made fair the whole small-loan business of the 
ntry. 

ifr. Esy: Yes, now. Sometime we are going to have to do the co-ops. 


Mr. Voornis: Well, this is certainly on the point, because Boulding 
sed it very badly. 


r. Esy: Our time is going by. 
Mx. Tarr: I think that I would have to defend Boulding on both 


se points very briefly. So far as the unions are concerned, I do not 
mk that it is argued that his statistics are wrong. That is to say, 
- working people and wages get the same proportion that they got 
re. And so far as what you said, Cruikshank, about the objective 
the unions, I would not disagree with that, but that is not what their 


a 


lers say, because their leaders, certainly in the General Motors case, 


linstance, tried to get more out of the same profits. 


R. CRUIKSHANK: Yes, but as contrasted to the European unions, 
sexample, there have been... . 


x. Tart: Well, all right. But, in so far as the co-ops are concerned, 
: is a question of whether the motivation of a large co-op in which 
} member is a pretty long way off from the governing body is very 
ferent from that of the business which is operated in the public 
rest—and there are many of those that are. 


rR. Vooruis: But it can be, and many times it is. 


x. Esy: Gentlemen, see you some other time. Now we have come 
he conclusion of this program, and I have enjoyed it a lot. Where 
> we been in the last thirty minutes? 
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Mr. Tarr: We have reviewed a study of the National Council 
Churches, which was financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. And 
is a study, a research study, an attempt to find facts to start discussio 
and this volume has done it almost better than any other. 

The next product of this study is a book that is going to be p 
lished, in the late summer, about income. When we are achieving 
highest standard of living in history, bathtubs and so on, what d 
it do to our sense of values? And then there is going to be a stu 
on why people work—what are the incentives that lead them to 
that? After that, the next step is going to be popularization, especi 
for church use, through summaries, manuals, visual aids, and so 
of all this material that fits most effectively, with the emphasis 
vocational groups that we are on now. 

All of this, all in all, is the most significant and exciting step in 
generation toward effective unity between religion and life. 


THE NATURE OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL 
REVOLUTION* 
By KENNETH BOULDING 


: Professor of Economics, University of Michigan 


[E past fifty or a hundred years have seen a remarkable growth 
ithe number, size, and power of organizations of many kinds, 
ging through all areas of life. The extent of this change in the 
jracter and atmosphere of society can be visualized if we contrast 
situation of 1952 with, say, that of 1852. In 1852 labor unions 
’e practically nonexistent. There were practically no employers’ 
ociations or trade associations. There were practically no pro- 
fional associations. There were no farm organizations of any 
portance. There was no American Legion. National govern- 
ats absorbed—by present standards—an almost infinitesimal part 
tthe total national product. There was no Department of Agri- 
cure, no Department of Labor, in Washington. Outside the Ma- 
is there were practically no fraternal organizations. There were 
* corporations and few large businesses. Organizations outside 
ernment itself were largely confined to the churches, a few local 
lanthropic societies, and the political parties. There were, of course, 
ny sporadic attempts at large-scale organizations, in almost all fields, 
the first half of the nineteenth century. None of these attempts, 
wever, resulted in the establishment of stable, continuing organiza- 
as such as we see today. 

Sontrast this situation with that of 1952. In place of the sparse 
ina of organizations of 1852 we now have what seems like a vast 
gle. In the United States 15,000,000 workers are organized into 
or unions. At least half the farmers are organized into three large 
m organizations. Great corporations dominate many fields of in- 
stry. Every trade and every industry, almost without exception, 
_ one or more trade associations. Every profession is organized 
th its professional associations. There are innumerable organi- 
ions representing special-interest groups, from Audubon societies 
Zoroastrians. The national state in all countries is immensely more 
werful, and reaches much farther down into the lives and pockets 
the individual, than a hundred years earlier. Government de- 
‘tments have multiplied and expanded into huge bureaucracies. 


Selection from chapter i of The Organizational Revolution by Professor Boulding 
sw York: Harper & Bros., 1953). Thig book is the second in the series on “The Ethics 
Economics of Society,” produced by a study committee of the National Council of 
arches. 
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Veterans’ organizations cover millions of ex-soldiers, and wield in 
mense political power. Lodges and fraternal orders have multiplied) 
Not only are there many more organizations, and many mort 
kinds of organizations, than a century previous, but the organiza 
tions themselves are larger, better organized, more closely knit 
more efficient in the arts of attracting members and funds and in p 
suing their multitudinous ends. 

Even this brief sketch makes it clear that at least one aspect of 
many-sided revolution through which we have been passing is 
“organizational revolution.” Yet this revolution has received lit 
study, and is not something of which we are particularly conscio 
It has crept upon us silently. It is something which we accept as “nag 
ural” almost without thinking. And yet the whole movement raisé 
problems with which we are ill equipped to deal. In our political and 
economic thinking, and in our ethical thinking as well, we are still 
often a hundred years behind the times—still thinking in terms of @ 
society in which organizations are rather small and weak, and in whic 
the family is the dominant institution. 


Tue Various Oricins anp Impacts 

We are perhaps especially unaware of the great changes which have 
taken place in economic life as a result of the growth of organization 
It is not easy to distinguish clearly between an “economic organizé 
tion” and a “noneconomic organization.” All organizations have ec 
nomic aspects and must live in an economic environment. Even rel 
gious and charitable organizations, for instance, must be part of 
network of monetary payments, and if they are to survive they mut 
be able to make ends meet. An organization is hardly worth the nam 
unless it has a budget. Nevertheless there are some organization# 
whose main purpose is the economic advancement or protection df 
their members; this is what I propose to mean by an “economit 
organization.” Thus a labor union is clearly an “economic organiz& 
tion” in a sense that a lodge or a church is not, even though the unia 
performs some of the functions of a lodge or church, and belonging 
a lodge or church may not be wholly unconnected with a desire 
economic advancement. 

Similarly the farm organizations, trade associations, business ass 
ciations, and of course businesses themselves, especially when 
grow beyond the stage of the single proprietorship, all must — 
regarded as economic associations, even though they all have impc 
tant noneconomic functions. Many professional associations, such 
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American Medical Association, also have economic functions as 
of their major interests. When we get to lodges and veterans’ 
anizations the economic functions become hazier, though they 
exist. 
» is clear that no sharp line divides the economic from the non- 
nomic organization, or even the economic from the noneconomic 
ect of a single organization. Nevertheless it is possible to discuss 
impact of organization on economic life, and it is evident that 
| impact is a large one. Indeed, most of the organizations which 
grown up during the past century and which were not impor- 
- before—labor unions, cartels, employers’ associations, farm associa- 
1s, and so on—are “economic” organizations, and we should expect 
naps the main impact of the “organizational revolution” to be on 
nomic life, even though its impact on political life and even on 
tal health may be significant. 
‘here are, therefore, important problems which need to be investi- 
ed concerning the effects of the organizational revolution on the 
*e technical aspects of economic life. What, for instance, has been, 
is likely to be, the effect on the distribution of income or of eco- 
ic power within the society? What is the impact on the price sys- 
, ie. on the structure of relative prices? What is the impact on 
nomic progress and on trends in productivity? What is its impact 
ithe monetary system—does it, for instance, give an inflationary 
to the economy? What changes has it made in the course of the 
‘ness cycle? Has it intensified or mitigated the movements of de- 
ssion and prosperity which are so characteristic of the Western 
omy? All these questions, and many like them, fall within the 
»e of this inquiry; and, as the author is by profession an economist, 
in dealing with questions of this type that he feels most competent. 
fevertheless, the scope of the inquiry is broader than the economic 
ect. It is impossible to study organizations long without realizing 
many considerations of a sociological and psychological nature 
t be taken into account in explaining both their causes and their 
sequences. The economist who remains closely confined to the 
ts of his own abstractions in dealing with problems of this nature 
inevitably be leaving out much that is essential to their under- 
iding. In spite of the fact, therefore, that the conclusions of an 
1omist in these fields must be less securely founded than those he 
es to in his own field, some discussion is necessary of the deeper 
s which have led to the growth of organizations, and of the 
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effects of this growth on the deeper levels of human behavior. 

To what extent, for instance, have organizations arisen as a resu 
of spontaneous demands on the part of their members, and to w 
extent are they the result of the development of “skills of organi 
tion” on the part of professional organizers? What are the emotion 
needs which organizations have satisfied—or have not satisfied? Whi 
psychological tensions are created by the existence of organizationt 
and especially of competing organizations? How do we resolve 
conflicts of loyalties which arise in the development of organizations 
To what extent do organizations develop a “life of their own”—ie., 
pattern of behavior which is almost independent of the wishes ¢ 
needs of their members? How does the hostility or friendliness of i 
environment affect the nature of an organization? These question 
also, and again many like them, fall clearly within the scope of 
inquiry, even though it may not be so easy to answer them. 

The political aspects of the problem also must be borne in min 
even though they properly require a separate study to do them justic 
The behavior and growth of organizations are often determined h 
their success in solving their internal political problems. It is unfo 
nate that political scientists have devoted so much attention to 
state, which is only one political organization among many. The i 
ternal political problems of labor unions, farm organizations, coope 
tives, corporations, churches, and so on are of great importance in 4 
plaining the behavior and the interactions of these organizations. 

The effects of the growth of private organizations on the policies 
the national state are also of great importance—for instance, the effe¢ 
of the rise of pressure groups on the democratic process. 

Furthermore, the state itself is an organization, and many of 


tions have contributed also to the rising power of national states. 
problem of the competition of states in war and diplomacy must a 


in our approach to the state which prevents us from assessing its 
place in society. If, however, we are to be realistic, we must regard 
state as an organization—a peculiar one, it is true, but not essential 
different in its structure and problems, as an organization, from, 
churches or labor unions. Moreover, practically all the problems whi 
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ndividuals in their relationships with private organizations face 
also in their relationship with the state. 


Tue Eruicat Aspects 
e social science of organizations is the foundation upon which 
tudy of them must be laid. Nevertheless the central interest of 
tudy is not the science but the ethics of organization... . 


“PERSONAL” ETHICS 

us turn then to the ethical questions which are raised by the 
nizational revolution.” We must ask first: “Are there important 
ions relating to standards of judgment of human behavior which 
aised by this development?” To this question I answer an un- 
ting “Yes.” What might be termed the “common morality” of 
Vestern culture has been built up by long testing and accretion in 
ies where most organizations were small and where most rela- 
lips were on a person-to-person basis. If we analyze a classic 
nent such as the Ten Commandments, for instance, we find that 
st six, which deal with questions of morality involving relations 
other people, contemplate no organization larger than a family, 
10 relationships with a wider circle than a neighborhood. Even 
rst four Commandments, which deal with religious duties, are 
sely personal; they involve relationships of an individual with 
od, not with any society of divinities. This is, of course, one of 
-ofound impacts of monotheism on the moral life: it sees religion 
‘Il as morality as essentially a problem of person-to-person rela- 
The Commandments are addressed in the second person singu- 
ot the plural; they begin “Thou shalt not,” not “Ye shall not.” 
is true even of the Great Commandment: “Thou shalt love the 
thy God—and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

> development of a highly organized society does not, of course, 
ate the Commandments or in any way diminish the inherent 
‘tance of the individual moral life. No matter how complex a 
y, it remains true that most of the moral problems which face 
dividual deal with person-to-person relationships. The personal 
s of honesty, truthfulness, kindliness, sincerity, sobriety, self- 
ol, and so on are still the sign of a morally mature spirit and are 
he virtues which hold the world together, no matter how com- 
ed it may become. The individual is ultimately the only bearer 
»ral responsibility; even when an individual acts in the name of 
;, or in the name of an organization, it is still the individual who 
ind who ultimately must bear responsibility for the consequences 
actec 
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Nevertheless, acting “in the name of”—i.e., as a representative ¢ 
others bound together in an organization—presents moral problem 
and dilemmas additional to those which concern an individual a 
ing solely on his own account, or even on account of those who ¢ 
personally very close to him. The growth of organizations certain 
does not do away with any of the old commandments; it may call f 
writing of some new ones. Just what some of these moral dilemm 
are will become clearer when we have examined some of the fort 
which give rise to organization and some of the consequences 
organization in society. Even at this point, however, we can in¢ 
cate some of the problems. 


THE TWO-SIDEDNESS OF ORGANIZATIONS 

Many of the dilemmas are created by the fact that organization 
on the one hand an expression of solidarity within the organizi 
group, and on the other hand an expression of a lack of solidarity 
those outside the organization. Organization, in other words, 
tend to accentuate the division between an “in-group” and an “o 
group.” Almost every organization, therefore, exhibits two face 
smiling face which it turns toward its members and a frowning f 
which it turns to the world outside. 

Nowhere is this two-sidedness found more than in the nation 
state. One’s country, viewed from within, is an object of love a 
devotion, an organization capable of calling forth some of the nobl 
virtues of man—courage, unselfishness, self-sacrifice. Its citize 
regard it, and quite rightly, as an organization conferring great go 
and benefit upon them—especially in these days of the “welf 
state.” It is the instrument through which the concern of each for t 
good of all is principally expressed, and a disaster to any one secti 
of its population calls forth an immediate demand from the fortun 
that the unfortunate be relieved. In many of its aspects, internally, t 
national state is a genuine expression of that concern for the wel 
of others which is the essence of Christian love. Externally, howev 
it often presents a shockingly different picture. The state which pi 
tects and cherishes the children of its citizens ruthlessly bombs 
children of its enemies. Viewed from the outside, every state i 
potential monster, willing to sacrifice in its own defense every cons 
eration of mercy, love, tenderness, or concern; it is a roaster of bab 
a murderer of cities, a waster of the earth, faithless in its promi: 
lying in its words, deceitful in its pretensions. 

To a lesser degree this two-sidedness is characteristic of all orge 
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ions. The fraternity which cherishes brotherhood within its walls 
ms like a home of prejudice and snobbery to those who are ex- 


‘s burns the heretics without—with words, if not with fire! The 
on which builds up a spirit of solidarity among its members, and 
n breaks down religious and racial barriers among them, under 
splendid banner of “each for all and all for each” is apt to present 
omewhat different face to the employer, to its rival union, or to the 
tinately nonunion man. The corporation which is viewed by its 
jsiders” as a great empire of enterprise, to the “outsiders”—even its 
n employees—presents a face of much less friendly character. 
‘Aost of the moral dilemmas which face an individual as a result 
he growth of organization seem to arise out of their two-sidedness. 
the one hand he recognizes those organizations of which he is a 
ential or actual member as being in some sense an expression of 
idarity with and concern for others, and as therefore affected 
pngly with moral “goodness.” On the other hand, he may also be 
sitive to the fact that in allying himself with one organization or 
of organizations he thereby excludes himself from solidarity and 
lowship with those outside. 

The dilemma is particularly acute for the Christian. The idea of 
jup solidarity permeates the New Testament. The moral injunc- 
as of the Old Testament tend to be couched in the second person 
sular—thou shalt not, thou shalt. The teaching of Jesus nearly 
rays seems to be addressed to a group—Blessed are ye; that ye love 
another; ye have heard it said. It is true, no doubt, that the “thou” 
e Old Testament frequently refers to the collectivity of Israel. 
: it is in the New Testament that the greatest insight of the 
ew poets and prophets—that God is not the tribal father of a 
idful of “children of Israel,” but the Lord and Father of all men, 
eed of all creation—flowers into the fullest universalism. It is not 


h value placed on fellowship. Without some sense of fellowship or 


| ity, it can hardly help existing; once it exists, it can hardly help 
ering a sense of rae among its members. 


‘out of the Christian view of God as the Father of all, 
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ded. The church which tenderly nourishes the spirits of its mem- 


orising, therefore, to find that Christian cultures have generally — 


unity, an organization cannot exist; given that sense of com- 
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ertheless the all-inclusiveness of the Christian ideal of fellows ree, 
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questions to the sensitive individual. If he attempts to answer them t 


-at the back of a good deal of discussion of the ethics of social orga: 
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nature of organization outlined above. The Christian cannot rest cc 
tent with an exclusive fellowship, especially where the exclusion com 
from within the fellowship rather than through the will of the “ox 
sider.” In a world of mutually exclusive and competing organization 
therefore, the Christian is continually beset by moral dilemmas. C 
the one hand he is drawn toward identification with organization 
and toward giving himself wholeheartedly to their life and activitie 
as expressions of that fellowship which to him is one of the chi 


defense of the inner fellowship so often seems to mean the brea 
of the wider fellowship; and yet, how do we include the wider f¢ 
lowship without breaking the inner fellowship? 


He who loves his enemies betrays his friends. 
This surely is not what Jesus intends . 


writes Blake in The Everlasting Gospel. We shall return to this - es 
tion again. ; 
OTHER ETHICAL DILEMMAS - 

It is not only the divergence between the internal and the ext 
aspects of organizations which gives :rise to moral dilemmas. An 
vidual may also be faced with moral problems because of the interi 
corruption of organizations with which he is vitally concerned. 


dishonest? What is the duty of a trade unionist who finds that | 
union is run by racketeers? What is the duty of a citizen whose tor 


or country is run by corrupt politicians? These are acutely diffie 


withdrawal from the corrupt organization, does not that leave 
ruption unchallenged in the seats of power? If he attempts to an 
them by plunging into the life of the organization, will he not be 
himself corrupted? “wae 
Here, of course, we face the perpetual dilemma of power—how ed 
goodness take on power without losing its goodness, for power by 
nature corrupts the goodness which seeks to use it? This dilemma rs 


tion; for if it is true that power corrupts, one of the objects of 


me organization should be to distribute power widely in society so that 


in ihe connection that ey are aera for this study. at 


- nobody has so much that he is corrupted by it! Iam not proposing fb 


write a personal guide through these moral dilemmas. Nevertheless 
they lie in the background in all discussions of social policy and 
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